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Centralblatt f. Nervenheilkunde. 

(1902. February 15, No. 2.) 

1. On the History of Katatonia. Erich Arndt. 

I. History of Katatonia, —Arndt provides us with an excellent his¬ 
tory of the psychiatry of the first half of the nineteenth century and of 
that part of later psychiatry in which have arisen katatonia, and its con¬ 
geners, hebephrenia, primary paranoia, melancholia attonita, and, more 
remotely, acute confusion. In Pinel’s division of the course of man¬ 
ia into four stages, and in Esquirol’s separation of “mania without de¬ 
lirium” from general mania to form part of his “monomania,” is seen 
the impulse which led Kahlbaum to his discovery; for those earlier 
French observers began to comprehend the distinction between a mere 
mental-state (excitement or depression) and a true disease-unity. Zel¬ 
ler applied Pinel’s course-schema too generally, dividing all forms of in¬ 
sanity into four stages; but his pupil, Griesingcr, pointed out a broad 
distinction between those forms which are curable and those which lead 
to permanent mental weakness, thus bringing in the question of progno¬ 
sis which Kahlbaum and. later. Kraepelin still more, made the raison 
d'etre of katatonia. The question whether catalepsy and other motor 
signs are merely complications of. or curious phenomena in, melancholia, 
or arc inextricably bound up with it in a disease-entity, has its analogue 
in the long discussion of the various paralytic manifestations which 
before the days of Boyle were regarded as mere “complications” of in¬ 
sanity instead of symptoms of the disease-entity paresis. For just as 
the tremulous speech and progressive weakness of paresis were minute¬ 
ly described before Boyle’s discovery, so various phases of katatonia had 
been described by several observers before Kahlbaum’s classification ap¬ 
peared in 1863. Guislnin, in his “Extasc,” first considered the somatic 
element, the general motor fixation, which later became so prominent in 
the concept of katatonia. and the nature of which has been such a bone 
of contention in relation to the disease. Esquirol, Dagonet and others 
described “verbigeration;” and Arndt, in a paper on “Chorea and Psy¬ 
choses" (1868) had dwelt upon catalepsy and echolalia and upon the 
choreiform movements which, as we now know, characterize katatonia. 

This was a period of analysis and gave rise to a number of minor 
and overlapping subtypes. The reaction began with Fink, in 1876, 
when he pointed out that many hebephenics betray motor symptoms like 
those of katatonia. cases which he called "katatonic-hebephrenics.” Next 
Schitlc maintained that the paratwia originaria of San, is virtually a 
subtype of hebephrenia, and Kahlbaum (1884) showed the affiliations of 
hebephrenia with the hereditary insanity or insanity of the degenerates 
of the French. Then Pick proposed to embrace all “the hereditaries 
stranded on the rock of puberty” (Schiilc’s picturesque phrase) under 
the generic term dementia praccox, the Latinized form of Morel’s 
demcncc precoce. 

Dasaszkiewicz extended the age-limit of the group to thirty years 
in order to include the katatonics, and lastly Kraepelin added dementia 
paranoides, the conception of which may be regarded as a development 
from the primary paranoia of Westphal, who had from the first (1876) 
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emphasized the relationships of the latter form to katatonia. It is the 
merit of Kraepelin to have cemented the group of dementia proecox, not 
on a basis of delusions nor of motor symptoms, nor of clinical course, 
but on a basis of prognosis,—the outcome in mental weakness. 

Arndt discusses various subsidiary theories. Cramer’s as to mus¬ 
cle-hallucinations, Freusberg’s concerning the cerebral mechanism of 
katatonia, etc. Altogether in this “History of Katatonia,” Arndt has 
performed a great and needed service to all who are interested in mod¬ 
ern psychiatry. Pickett (Philadelphia). 

Centralblatt fitr Ncrvcnhcilkundc und Psychiatric. 

(1902. May.) 

1. The Disposition of Insane Criminals. Gustave Ascuaffendurg. 

2. Podagra and Neuroses. P. J. Kowai.ewsky. 

1. The Criminal Insane. —No part of the care of the insane, says 
Aschaffenburg, presents so many difficulties as that which relates to the 
disposition of insane criminals. In the asylum now being built in Baden, 
a pavilion has been set apart for 20 to 25 men of this class. The first 
observation-section of the kind was established in Prussia; and other 
asylums followed in rapid succession at Breslau, Koln, Minister, Halle 
and Graudenz. None of these accommodated more than from 40 to 5° 
patients. Special asylums for the criminal insane have existed in other 
countries for a long time, Italy having three of them. It is an embarrass¬ 
ing question whether in such an institution cases shall be placed in 
which insanity has come on after a long criminal career, or only such 
as have come in conflict with the laws in the course of an acute attack 
of insanity. For the latter class the brand of “criminal insanity” seems 
unnecessarily odious, especially when placed upon the hitherto harmless 
paretic. 

Among 27 insane patients who had committed grave crimes, only 
4 had been criminals before the onset of their insanity; and anyhow, the 
problems connected with the management of the criminal in an asylum 
rest upon the nature of the insanity, and not so much upon the individ¬ 
ual’s criminal record. Aschaffenburg thinks that it is best to keep the 
criminal insane in the general asylums, where, in connection with the 
universities, a study of criminal psychology promises most to medicine 
and to law. 

2. Podagra and Neuroses. —After giving the views of various au¬ 

thors on the subject of the relationship of the uric-acid diathesis to mi¬ 
graine and to epilepsy, Kowalewsky cites several cases, in one of which 
migraine and epilepsy seemed to replace one another as equivalents. In 
each of these two neuroses the uric-acid diathesis serves as an exciting 
cause, though in neither can podagra alone account for the attacks; 
there is always a basis of hereditary predisposition in the victim of epi¬ 
lepsy or migraine. In senile epilepsy sclerosis of vessels and of nerve- 
tissue is the cause of the attacks, it is true, but podagra underlies these 
organic changes. Pickett (Philadelphia). 

Rivista Sperimcntalc di Frcniatria. 

(1902. Vol. 28, Fascicle 1.) 

This entire volume is given up to the proceedings of the Eleventh 
Congress of the Italian Society of Alienists, which took place during 
September, 1901. Abstracts of the proceedings are given. Many of the 
original articles have appeared elsewhere, and of these a number have 
been abstracted in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. 



